between forty and forty-five. The things that impressed me as most remarkable in his character were his general knowledge of the properties with which he had become so recently associated, and his rapid observation of all matters of detail. His view of larger and broader questions also was that which a man ought to have if he is to exercise supervisory powers and to direct the development and management of great railroad properties. He approached every question with a directness and thoroughness which enabled him to master all the phases of it in the least possible time. It was often difficult, even for an experienced employee, to answer directly and promptly his pertinent and far-reaching inquiries. A man might be acquainted in a general way with the data and information that he was called upon to furnish, but he might not have arranged the facts systematically enough in his mind to make a compendious presentation of them. Mr. Harriman's grasp of affairs, and his desire for full information in condensed form, constituted a lesson to me and to those associated with me. We learned to systematize and condense our information and to present it to him, at subsequent meetings, approximately in the brief and comprehensive form that his methods seemed to require. It was this that enabled him to deal successfully with the multitude of great questions presented to him.
His manner, at first, seemed to me brusque; but this was an erroneous impression, for I soon found that it was only his thorough way of transacting business. If the information given him with regard to any matter seemed satisfactory to his mind, he disposed of the largest questions with great rapidity and, as the results showed, with the greatest wisdom. If, on the other hand, the facts laid before him were insufficient, a pertinent suggestion from him would show his assistants what was lacking and enable them to go after the de-